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of Civilisation,” Buckle attributes some of tlie superstition 
of the inhabitants of Spain and Italy to the occurrence of 
earthquakes and other volcanic phenomena; but in 
Japan there is “ no testimony to any effect produced on 
the imagination by the earthquakes from which the 
Japanese islanders suffer such constant alarms.” Nor is 
there any tradition of a deluge, which is the more remark¬ 
able as Noah’s deluge has recently been claimed as a 
myth of Altaic origin. “Yet here we have the oldest of 
undoubtedly Altaic nations without any legend of the 
kind.” There is no such thing as star-worship, nor are 
there any fancies such as the imagination of other races 
has connected with them. 

Much, very much, more might be written on this 
deeply interesting volume. Although more than a 
thousand years of Japanese history must be cut away, 
“ the Japanese mythology is the oldest existing product 
of the Altaic mind.” When to this are added the facts 
that here we have the ipsissima verba (for the translation 
is literal) of the Japanese compiler of eleven centuries 
ago, that it is the first complete translation of an archaic 
Japanese work, that it is the first work in which an 
attempt is boldly made to separate Japanese history from 
myths, and to fix the commencement of the historical 
era, and that it contains abundant illustrations of the 
manner and ideas of this primitive race as recorded by 
themselves, we have said enough to attract a wide circle 
of students. Besides the very valuable preliminary dis¬ 
cussions, the text is abundantly annotated by the trans¬ 
lator, who has for this purpose made use of the works of 
the numerous native commentators and editors of the 
work. 


NOTES 

The gold and silver Rumford Medals have been presented by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences to Prof. Rowland 
of Baltimore for his researches on heat and light. 

We are sure that every field-naturalist and working geologist 
will be grateful to Prof. Bryce for introducing into Parliament 
his Bill “ to secure access to mountains and moorlands in Scot¬ 
land.” Since the substitution of deer for sheep and cattle on 
the Scottish moors and mountains, great restrictions have been 
placed on access to these favourite haunts of tire lover of nature, 
so that in some districts the tourist and collector are faced by 
the trespassers’ board in all directions. We have no wish what¬ 
ever to infringe the rights of private property, but surely the 
great landed proprietors of Scotland can afford to be generous 
to those whose noblest game is a rare butterfly, an Alpine flower, 
or a chip from the rocky escarpment of a hill. Already 
some of the most valuable hunting grounds of science have 
been shut up, and in the present condition of things we 
may soon hear of such natural phenomena as the Parallel 
Roads of Glenroy being rendered inaccessible, and the 
traveller confined to the dusty highways. The Bill em¬ 
bodies every possible precaution against the abuse of the access 
craved, and we strongly advise the members of the many natural 
history societies and field clubs all over the country to use every 
legitimate means to obtain for it Parliamentary sanction. We 
need scarcely point out how greatly interested in the provisions 
of the Bill are all artists and the great army of tourists. 

Sir J. H. Lefroy, we are glad to learn, has accepted the 
presidency of the Geographical Section at the Montreal meeting 
of the British Association. 

Signor Quintino Sella, whose death on Match 15 is 
announced, was president of the R. Accademia dei Lincei. 

We regret to learn of the death of Dr. Behm, the eminent 
geographer of Gotha, the editor of the Geographische Mitlkeil- 
ungen, the Geographisches Jahrhuch, and, along with Prof. 
Wagner, of the well-known “Bevolkerung der Erde.” 


We are glad to notice the hearty manner in which the Times 
recognists the necessity for scientific education among all classes. 
In an excellent leading article on the Technical Institute, it 
maintains that the old rule-of-thumb methods will no longer 
suffice, and that science aud organised knowledge are bound to 
invade industry as they have already invaded almost every branch 
of human endeavour. 

There can be no doubt of the great scientific value of a 
bathymetrical survey of the Scottish lochs, about which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh asked a question in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, and concerning which there has been a correspondence 
between the Royal Society of Edinburgh and the Government. 
No one wishes to retard the completion of the English Survey 
for the purpose of this special undertaking ; but this is not 
necessary, as, without going to any great expense, Government 
might easily employ other existing agencies in carrying out the 
work. 

Sir Richard Owen was on Saturday presented with a 
framed and illuminated address by the Geologists’ Association, 
on the occasion of his retirement from the post of Director- 
General of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. A large audience assembled in the lecture-hall at 
South Kensington to witness the ceremony. The address was 
presented by Dr. Henry Hicks, F.G.S., who said that in his 
retirement Sir Richard Owen would take with him the good 
wishes and warm interest of all who appreciated his scientific 
work, and his great personal kindness in communicating its 
results to others. Sir Richard Owen, in reply, said that, of all 
the recognitions which he had recently received of his years ol 
service in the State museums, none would be more valued by 
him than that testimonial from his fellow workers in those walks 
of natural science in which he had been for over half a century 
more or less occupied. He would value the address amongst the 
rarest of his treasures, and he trusted that its contemplation 
would stimulate his sons and grandsons, particularly the latter, 
to walk in their grandfather’s footsteps. He returned his 
grateful thanks, and wished the members and all present every 
happiness. 

It is intended at the forthcoming celebration of the tercen¬ 
tenary of Edinburgh University to confer the degree of LL.D. 
on sixty-nine gentlemen, among whom are Prof. Cayley, Mr. 
Archibald Geikie, Prof. Helmholtz, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
flenry Maine, and Prof. Haeckel. 

At its last private sitting the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
debated the question of the sale of the Observatory grounds in 
order to find the funds required for the erection of a succursale 
in the vicinity of Paris. The matter was postponed for fifteen 
days, after a long and interesting discussion. The majority of 
the Academy is of opinion that it would be desirable to grant 
the credits required for the erection of a new establishment; 
but many members are against the sale of any parcel of ground. 
They contend that the present position of the Observatory must 
not be deteriorated under any pretence whatever. MM. Wolf 
and Janssen delivered addresses defending the statu quo. 

The convention for the protection of cables has been signed 
in Paris by the plenipotentiaries of the following nations :— 
Germany, Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Denmark, San Domingo, Spain, United 
States of America, United States of Colombia, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Italy, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Koumania, Salvador, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, and Uru¬ 
guay. The protocol has been left open for acceptation by the 
other countries. This is the final step towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of the work originated at the Congress of Electricians in 
Paris. 
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The exhibition of the submarine objects at the Museum of 
Paris was closed on March 15, but will be opened on a larger 
scale on the occasion of the session of the Delegues des Societes 
Savantes, which will take place as usual in the Easter holidays. 

The number of members of the French Alpine Club is yearly 
increasing, and the financial position of the Society is very pro¬ 
sperous indeed. The general sitting of the Paris section took place 
on March 10. M. Janssen delivered an address on the sun. 
The discourse was illustrated by projections exhibiting all the 
phenomena connected with the eclipse of 1883, as observed 
by him on Caroline Island. It is the first time these pictures 
have been presented to the public, and they have been very 
successful. 

Amongst the latest publications in the domain of electricity 
we notice “ Das Elektrische Potential,” by A. Serpieri; “ Die 
Elektrische Kraftubertragung,” by Jos. Popper; and “ Die 
Atmospharische Elecktricitat,” by Prof. Palmieri. Hartleben 
of Vienna is the publisher of all the works mentioned. 

M. Perrier presented on Monday to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris six sheets of the map of Tunisia, which the french 
military geographers are executing on the scale of I : 100,000. 
The mapping of the whole country from Algeria to the Tripolitan 
territory will be published in a few weeks. The publication, 
which will contain twenty-one sheets, will be completed, this 
year. This great work will have required only four years to 
accomplish. The maps are lithographed, and will be ultimately 
engraved. 

We have already mentioned a publication issued by the Direc¬ 
tion of Schools at Tiflis, in which the teachers of the Caucasus 
have the opportunity of publishing descriptions of the interesting 
but little known districts where they are compelled to stay, often 
deprived of any intercourse with the civilised world. We have 
now received the third volume of this publication, which contains 
several valuable papers. The chief of them is the first part of 
an interesting memoir, by M. Lavroff, on Ossetia and Ossetians, 
with a map. In this first part the author describes the country, 
its orography and hydrography, climate, flora, and fauna, leaving 
the purely ethnographical part for a second memoir. M. 
Gadovsky contributes valuable notes on the newly-annexed pro¬ 
vince of Kars : its geography, population, tenure of land, and the 
occupations of the inhabitants. The second part of this volume 
is devoted to the rich folk-lore of the Cossacks, Tartars, and 
Circassians, in which the ethnographer will find rich materials. 

In the 1 ‘ Untersuchungen aus dem botanischen In tilut zu 
Tiibingen ” F. Schwarz discusses the structure and functions 
of the root-hairs of flowering plants. He finds that in maize 
the surface of a hairy root is 5-5 times greater than that of a 
root not covered with hairs; in the pea I2’4 times greater. The 
intimate contact of the root-hairs with particles of soil is effected 
by the conversion into mucilage of the outermost layer of the 
wall of the hair ; the inner layer of the membrane is stained blue, 
the outer layer yellowish brown by zinc chloriodide. The 
greatest development of root-hairs accompanies the greatest 
energy of growth of the root. A medium degree of moisture is 
most favourable for.their formation ; with plants growing in water 
they are often altogether suppressed. Nutation promotes tlieir 
production, especially at the point of curvature. Contact with 
dry solid bodies has no effect on their production. They are 
always formed in acropetai succession. They have not in most 
cases the same form in the same species, being considerably 
affected by conditions of growth. In many plants the root-hairs 
are branched. 

The annual prize of 25,000 francs, instituted by the King of 
the Belgians, will for 1885 be granted to the author of the best 
work on the means of popularising the study of geography and 


developing it in the different educational establishments. 
Foreigners may compete equally with Belgians. The works of 
the competitors must be sent to the Minister of the Interior 
before January r, 1885. 

W e understand that Messrs. Sanderson and Co. are about to 
issue a small volume on tail-chimney climbing and lightning-rod 
testing. 

Cart. A. E. Barlow, Commander of the P. and O. steamer 
Paramatta , writes as follows to the Times :—“An unusual phe¬ 
nomenon was observed during the recent voyage of the P. and 
O. steamer Paramatta to Sydney, New South Wales, which 
may be of interest to some of your readers. On December 11 
and the following day, about lat. lo° S. and long. 92° E., the 
surface of the sea was covered with lava and pumice, some being 
as fine as sawdust and of a yellowish colour, but several patches 
of large extent were passed through with masses of pumice from 
the size of a cocoanut to that of a hogshead ; this extended over 
5 0 of latitude, and probably much more of longitude, as the 
densest patches all ran in an easterly and westerly direction. 
The largest specimen of pumice which I picked up was about 
ten inches in diameter, and appeared only to have been a few 
days in the water, as there was no deposit on it. This would 
lead to the conclusion that a submarine upheaval must have 
taken place long after the great eruption of Krakatoa, in the 
Strait of Sunda, our nearest approach to which was over 800 
miles. On the homeward voyage on February I the same phe¬ 
nomenon was observed, but in a much less degree, in lat. 4 0 S., 
long. 88° E., showing that the mass had drifted to the west- 
north-west about 500 miles in six weeks.” 

Under the title of “New Commercial Plants and Drugs, 
No. 7,” Mr. Thos. Christy has recently issued a continuation of 
his notes on useful plants which come before him in the course 
of commerce. The demand for economic plants of every descrip¬ 
tion has of late years considerably increased amongst planters not 
only in our own colonies but also in other parts of the world in 
consequence of the general desire for the greater dissemination 
of staple articles of cultivation that are acknowledged sources of 
revenue, and also the introduction of new staples where from 
long cultivation or the ravages of disease the older and better 

nown plants have ceased to be remunerative. The circulation 
amongst planters and colonists generally of such books as this is 
calculated to do a great deal of good even if it were only to let 
them know of the existence and properties of certain plants, for 
while there are many that have a knowledge of useful plants, 
there are also others who are content to go on growing the same 
crops that they have always been accustomed to, and though we 
may not expect full details of the uses of the plants enumerated, 
nor botanical descriptions of the plants themselves, sufficient is 
given in all cases to put the reader on the right track for further 
information. In some of the subjects, however, very voluminous 
abstracts are given from some of the best journals in which 
special articles have appeared. It will suffice to say that the 
present number of “ New Commercial Plants and Drugs ” con¬ 
tains very interesting articles on the Cacao (Theobroma cacao) 
and its preparation, the Siam benzoin tree, pepper and nutmeg 
cultivation, Liberian coffee, and numerous other ecmomic plants 
of very varied uses. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the National Health Society 
shows that the Society has carried on its work during the past 
year in a most practical manner. Hundreds of lectures on 
sanitary subjects have been delivered, not only all over the poorer 
parts of London, bat in provincial towns, to large audiences of 
working men and women, classes of girls, district visitors, and 
others engaged in work amongst the poor, The Society is much 
| encouraged by the practical results of the lectures on keeping 
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the house healthy, rearing of infants, prevention of the spread 
of infectious diseases, preparation of food and kindred subjects, 
knowledge of which is so much needed in our crowded ne : gh- 
bourhoods. The questions of poisonous dyes in domestic fabrics, 
of smoke abatement, of dust collection, and the prevention of 
cholera have been investigated and reported upon by special 
committees appointed for the purpose. The Health Exhibition 
held by the Society last June was commented upon, and the 
Secretary stated that more than 100 members had joined the 
Society during the past year. 

The great interest manifested in the International Health 
Exhibition is shown by the fact that application has been made, 
by British exhibitors alone, for space five times as great as that 
actually at the disposal of the Executive Council. Information 
has recently been received that the French Government has 
appointed a Commission ; and Italy—owing in a great measure 
to the individual exertions of a member of the Executive Council 
—will, it is hoped, take an active part. A portion of the Educa¬ 
tional Section of the Exhibition will be located in the Central 
Institute of the City of London Technical Guilds, the handsome 
building in course of erection in the Exhibition Road, which has 
been kindly placed at the disposal of the Executive Council. 
The Royal Albert Hall with its musical attractions will now 
form an integral part of the Exhibition ; and the Aquarium, a 
popular feature of the late Fisheries Exhibition, will continue as 
an important part of the Health Exhibition. In the Dress Sec¬ 
tion the most popular exhibit will probably prove to be a series 
which is being prepared illustrative of English dress of all ranks 
of life, from the time of the Conquest to George IV. An Inter¬ 
national Congress on Education will be held, and conferences 
and lectures will conduce to the elucidation of the subjects of the 
Exhibition. It is also proposed to have a library and reading- 
room in connection with the Exhibition, which will be open to 
all visitors, under proper regulations, while the Exhibition is 
open. The library will consist of books on various subjects 
comprised in the classification of the Exhibition, both English 
and foreign. Application has been addressed to foreign and 
colonial Governments, asking them for copies of reports and 
statistics on sanitary and educational matters, and a circular is 
being sent out to authors and publishers requesting them to 
contribute works of a similar character. 

At a meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers held on 
the 13th inst., a short paper, “Notes on a Train Lighting Ex¬ 
periment, ” was read by Mr. W. H. Massey of Twyford, who 
strongly advocated the use of a small engine and dynamo- 
machine placed on each locomotive for working incandescent 
lamps, by means of which railway carriages would be much 
better lighted than at present for less than is paid for gas. An 
interesting discussion took place, and the meeting was adjourned 
to the 27th inst., when Mr. Massey is expected to reply. 

The March number of PetermanrCs Miltheilungen contains a 
letter from Dr. Junker dated Sami, 6J° N. lat., 25 0 E. long., 
December 8, 1882, in which he gives a brief statement of the 
results of his journeys in the Upper Welle and Bomokandi, with 
notes on the various tribes that inhabit the region. Dr. Junker 
did some further exploring work to the south-west of his station 
in 1883 ; but his numerous cases of collections have been lost 
in a fire which consumed the building where they were stored. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Squirrel Monkey ( Ckrysothrix set urea) from 
Guiana, presented by Mrs. Dundas; a Leopard {Felts pardus) 
from Africa, presented by Mr. S. Cresswell; a West Indian 
Rail ( Aramides cayennensis ) from South America, presented by 
Mrs. Edward Hairby; a Kestrel ( Tinnunculus alaudarius), 
British, presented by Mr. F. E. Baum ; a Common Viper 


{Vipera berus), British, presented by Mr. W. H. B. Pain; two 
Mute Swans { Cygnus olor), European, four Redshanks ( Totanus 
calidris }, British, purchased. 


PHYSICAL NOTES 

Prof. J. H. Poynting has published in the Proceedings of 
the Birmingham Philosophical Society a note on a method of cal¬ 
culating the velocity of propagation of waves of longitudinal and 
transverse disturbances by the rate of transfer of energy. The 
paper discusses the two cases by the method originally propounded 
by Lord Rayleigh. 

We have received from Madame Plateau copies of three 
posthumous memoirs by her late husband, the lamented Prof. J. 
Plateau. Their titles are: “Quelques Experiences sur les lames 
liquides minces (deuxieme note}”; “Sur 1 ’Observations des 
Mouvements tres rapides ” ; and “ Bibliographic analytique des 
Principaux Phenomenes subjectifs de la Vision.” The first of 
these brochures relates to the preservation of the glyceric fluid, 
to certain appearances in very thin films, and on the constitution 
of foam. In the second the writer contrasts four methods : the 
rotating mirror, the stroboscopic method, the intermittent illu¬ 
mination by electric sparks, and the process of multiple instan¬ 
taneous photography. The third is a supplement for the years 
1880-1882 to the well-known bibliography compiled by the 
deceased savant. 

We have also received the first instalment of vol. i. of the 
Bulletin de la SocietS Internationale des Electriciens (January 1, 
1884), containing the laws of the new society, a list of founders, 
and one of the members already enrolled, now numbering about 
1200, of whom only a few are Englishmen. 

Prof, Quincke has lately read before the Berlin Academy a 
paper on the measurement of magnetic forces by hydrostatic 
pressure. He has examined the magnetic inductive capacity* or, 
as he calls it, the “ di-magnetic constant ” of a number of liquids, 
by observing their rise in an open-air manometer when subjected 
to a field of powerful, but known, intensity, the observed change 
of pressure being proportional to the square of the intensity of 
the field and to the difference between the magnetic inductive 
capacity of the substance and that of the air. A number of 
tables are given, with copious numerical data. The di-magnetic 
constant of such liquids as ether, alcohol, turpentine, nitric acid, 
bisulphide of carbon, glycerine, water, &c., showed small nega¬ 
tive values ; whilst the values were positive, and in many cases 
much more considerable for solutions of chloride of iron, chloride 
of manganese, sulphate of nickel, and of cobalt, and for solutions 
of magnetic salts in general. 

A slight mistake occurred in a note on p. 276, in which 
Bunsen’s estimation that in three years 5'135 cubic centimetres 
of carbonic dioxide was absorbed by a square metre of glass was 
stated as the absorption of one square centimetre. 


THE CHEMICAL WORK OF WOHLER 1 

T seems fitting that these walls, which have vibrated in sym¬ 
pathy with that brilliant eulogy of Liebig which Prof. Hof¬ 
mann pronounced some nine years ago should hear something of 
him whose life-long association wiih Liebig has exercised an 
undying influence on the development of scientific thought. The 
names of Frederick Wohler and Justus Liebig will be linked 
together throughout all time. The work which they did in 
common makes an epoch in the history of chemistry. No truer 
indication of the singular strength and beauty of their relations 
could be given than is contained in a letter from Liebig to 
Wohler, written on the last day of the year 1871. “I cannot 
let the year pass away,” writes Liebig to Wohler, “without 
giving thee one more sign of my existence, and again expressing 
my heartfelt wishes for thy welfare and the welfare of those that 
are dear to thee. We shall not for long be able to send each 
other New-Years’greetings, yet, when we are dead and moulder¬ 
ing, the ties which have united us in life will still hold us to¬ 
gether in the memory of men as a not too frequent example of 
faithful workers who, without envy or jealousy, have zealously 
laboured in the same field, linked together in the closest friend¬ 
ship.” 

1 A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday evening, 
February 15, 1884, by Prof. Thorpe, F.R.S. 
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